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— A Lyceum of Natural History has been established at Indianapolis, 
with Prof. E. T. Cox as President, and Mr. H. E. Copeland as Recording 
Secretary. At the first meeting after organization communications were 
made by Profs. John Myers, H. E. Copeland, and D. T. Jordan. The 
latter described the habits of a grasshopper destructive to corn and cotton 
in the Gulf States, while Professors Jordan and Copeland reported the 
discovery of the food of the Menomenee, or deep-water white fish of 
Lakes Superior and Michigan, fresh-water snails (Phi/sa and Limncea) 
having been found in the stomachs. We regret to announce that Mr. 
Copeland has, since the receipt of this notice, died. 



PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philosophical Society, Washington. — January 14, 1877. Mr. 
Gilbert, of Mr. Powell's Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, read a 
paper on the Lake Bonneville basin, of which Great Salt Lake is the 
residue. Outlets to the north had been supposed on theoretical grounds 
to exist by several geologists, but he believed no one had published any 
actual identification of an outlet up to the present time. Such an 
outlet had been examined by him during the past summer, being a nar- 
row cut through a mountain pass, of which the lower portion was 
formed through part of a bed of limestone while the upper portion of 
the banks were of gravel, inclined about 30°. The bed of the old chan- 
nel now formed a continuous marsh. The old beaches which had been 
traced for many miles differed in level between the northern and south- 
ern limits as much as five hundred feet, the distance being about three 
hundred miles. The southern beaches were higher than those at Salt 
Lake and the northern ones lower, if observations by the aneroid ba- 
rometer could be relied on. The speaker thought that this indicated a 
sinking of the land toward the north since the Glacial epoch, and taken 
in connection with the changes of outlet at Lake Winnipeg and else- 
where, he considered that it might be inferred that a general sinking of 
all northern land had taken place since that period. 

February 10, 1877. Dr. Billings described some details of the meth- 
ods employed in investigating the questions of the production of living 
organisms de novo, in suitable fluids from which external germs were ex- 
cluded, and the " germ theory " of disease. He described a simple and 
apparently effectual method for protecting the fluid in a wine glass, for 
instance, by covering the glass with a watch-glass of a little larger di- 
ameter, with the convex side upward, the downward curvature of the 
edges of the watch-glass preventing the lateral introduction of currents 
of air and germs between the glasses, while the actual access of air was 
not interfered with. It is of course necessary to destroy anything which 
might adhere to the glasses before using, by exposing them to a very 
high temperature. 
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Major Powell spoke on the philosophy of the North American In- 
dians. The speaker called attention to the fundamental difference in 
modes of thought which characterize the savage and the civilized man, 
and illustrated it by numerous examples. 

We must, if we would fully understand Indian philosophy, leave that 
realm of thought where the sun is a great orb swinging in circles through 
the heavens, where the winds drift in obedience to cosmic laws, where 
falling stars reveal the constitution of the heavenly spheres, and pass to 
a lower realm where the sun is regarded as a little beast cowed by the 
heroic mien of a rabbit, and in very fear compelled to travel on an 
appointed trail through the firmament, where the wind is but breath, 
foul or fair, ejected from the belly of a monster, and where the falling 
star is but the dung of dirty little star-gods. 

The savage philosopher believes in a system of worlds (not globes, 
but localities of existence), the world of this life and the world or region 
to which he will proceed hereafter. Among the lower tribes these 
worlds are arranged horizontally or topographically : the world of the 
hereafter is beyond some river, sea, canon, chasm, or mountain range, 
and there is no world of the past, the progenitors of man having come 
out of the sea or from burrows in the ground. Their hereafter-land is 
reached by a bridge, a ferry, or a dangerous mountain pass. 

Among the higher tribes the worlds are arranged vertically, a world 
or worlds below and others above. In this stage there is also a past 
world, that is, humanity came to existence from another land, situated 
sometimes above, sometimes below ; but the righteous always goes in an 
opposite direction from that by which he came. These worlds commu- 
nicate by magical ladders. The sun and moon are always personages; 
meteorological phenomena, acts of persons or of personified animals. All 
geograjDhic phenomena, remarkable facts of nature, and the habits and 
customs of savage man, — the origin of all is known, and there is noth- 
ing that rs not explained in their philosophy. 

The theology or system of gods of the North American Indians is not 
fetichism, though there are man}' survivals from the fetich'istic stage of 
thought. The gods of all the nomadic tribes are animals, for in all ani- 
mal nature the nomad sees things too wonderful for him, and from admira- 
tion he grows to superstitious reverence, and the animals become his gods. 
His veneration for the past, so highly developed in the savage, modifies 
this theology, for it is not the animals of to-day that he reveres, but their 
ancient prototypes, a god for every race or species of animal. Man is not 
sharply separated by this system from other animals, but the heroes of 
the past are the hero-gods of to-day, while the race of man is partly su- 
perior, partly inferior to the animal races. Places have their genii or 
daimons, and all have unlimited power of self-transformation. The ge- 
neric term for god in most Indian languages is ancient. Individuals, 
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clans, and tribes have their own special tutelary deity, whose image is 
their badge or totem. 

The land of want, in their hereafter, is always open ; there go the bad 
souls. The conditions of admission to the laud of plenty are vague aud 
variously fixed. There the few living righteous will meet the many good 
who have died in the past. Who are the good and who the bad ? Their 
standards are as different from ours as their ideas of meteors. The bad 
man may be he who failed to sacrifice to his tutelar deity the spleen of 
the last elk killed ; or he who slept on his back the night before the bat- 
tle, when his gods had taught him to sleep on his belly. It is certain 
that the Indian philosophy is a stage of progress and not a degeneration 
of monotheism. Nor does it proceed from classical polytheism, in which 
human attributes were deified, nor that earlier kind where the forces and 
phenomena of nature were deified. Their myths are not symbols. The 
Indian gods are animal gods, and the Indian religion zoolatry, a develop- 
ment from fetichism. 

February 24th. Mr. G. K. Gilbert, of Major Powell's Survey, read a 
paper on Geological Investigations in the Henry Mountains of Utah. 
These mountains stand in the midst of a plateau region, and form sev- 
eral groups or subgroups, the structure of which is exposed by erosion 
and denudation. They were formed by an upward flow of lava through 
horizontal strata, which flow did not reach the surface, but apparently 
severed the connection between two layers and intruded itself between 
them in the form of a mound or low cone, the superincumbent strata 
being forced up without fracture in the form of a dome which reached 
an angle at the sides of some sixty degrees. The superincumbent strata 
have been largely removed by natural causes. The facts were very re- 
markable and not yet fully explained. To these formations or subter- 
ranean lava cones he had applied the name of laculites. 

Boston Society of Natural History. — February 21st. Mr. C. 
S. Minot read a paper on the Systematic Position of the Trematodes, 
and Mr. Scudder made a communication on " perfect ' ' and " imperfect " 
metamorphoses of insects. 

March 21st. Papers were read by Dr. T. M. Brewer, entitled Notes 
by Captain Bendire on the Birds of Oregon ; and by Mr. Scudder on 
Polymorphism of our Blue Butterflies. 

Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston. — February 14th. Os- 
good's White Mountain Guide Book was discussed and criticized. Mr. 
George Dimmock described a trip to Mount Mitchell, in North Carolina, 
and Miss M. F. Whitman a climb through Tuckerman's Ravine. 

March 14th. Prof. J. H. Huntington read a paper on the Source of 
the Connecticut River. 

American Geographical Society, New York. — March 13th. 
Dr. W. J. Morton lectured on South African Diamond Fields and the 
Journey to the Mines. 



